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A Cooperative Study. 


HE study reported: in this publication was 

made by: tite Reséarich Division of the Brigham 
Young University, in: icoéperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment: cf Agriculture,’ 

The ‘work was planned by Mr. Lowry Nelson 
and Dr. C. J. Galpin, Economist in charge, the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. The 
field investigation was done by Mr. Roy Lee of 
Ecalante; maps were made by J. H. Clark of 
Panguitch. . 7 
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CHoreword 


HE methods of science are rapidly being ex- 

tended into the study of every branch of human 
interest. One of the most recent subjects of critical 
study is the rural situation. In this city-buiding 
age it becomes evident that if those who are living 
in isolated places are to partake of the advantages 
of the modern world, a special effort must be made 
to assist them in keeping up their contacts. The 
fact that isolation makes it difficult to keep up to 
date on the advancements that are being made, 
taken with that fact that the rural population is 
likely to become a residue population, makes an 
almost overwhelming tendency toward rural deca- 
dence. In order to curb this tendency and to give 
to rural folk the advantages which their importance 
to the welfare of the nation justifies, it becomes 
necessary to give the rural problem the most search- 
ing scientific study. 


In Utah we find a rural situation which lends 
itself especially well to study. Here there is a 
_rather homogeneous population made up largely of 
- some of the most sturdy elements of Europe and 
New England. These people originally grouped 
themselves in settlements out of which rural towns 
have grown. The situation has continued long 
enough to be fairly stable, which makes any study 
_ that is made of it more valuable than a similar study 
of a shifting group. 


It is hoped that this study is but a beginning 
of what may eventually be a rather complete in- 
vestigation of a situation found in the irrigated 
portion of Western America, and that out of these 
investigations may come a more adequate program 
of rural welfare. 


F. S. HARRIS, President, 
. ! ts righ eit, University 
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Fig. 1. Map of Utah showing relative location of Escalante, 
Panguitch, Marysvale, and Salt Lake City. 
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PART I. 
INTRODUCTION 


The community life of Utah presents a number of unique © 
and interesting phases for the consideration of the student of 
sociology. Utah is one of the few places on this continent 
where the farm-village type of community is found. It existed 
in the early days of New England, but with the coming of 
improved methods of transportation and other factors, it dis- 
integrated. Although the agricultural village has never de- 
veloped extensively in America, in the countries of Europe 
it is rather common. Many regard its prominence there as a 
relic largely of the days of feudalism, although there are some 
who hold that it has its origin in the free “mark” communities 
of the early Germanic tribes.! ; 


In addition to offering this unique exhibit of a rather rare 
type of community life, the Utah village—or perhaps more 
properly, the “Mormon” village, since it is not confined to Utah, 
but occurs in all states surrounding Utah where Mormon 
people have settled—furnishes examples of social organization 
which are different from those found elsewhere, in that they 
came into being somewhat in the inverse manner from other 
communities. The “Mormon” village was definitely planned 
and established before the farm land was developed. That is 
to say, the first settlers, laid out the village site, and apportion- 
ed the lots, as their first act. They then surveyed the fields 
and apportioned them. The vast rural areas of the United 
States, on the contrary, grew up in practically the opposite 
manner ; that is, the farms were established first, and the vil- 
lage or hamlet came as a secondary growth.” 


The Utah village also presents a type in which the people 
are, or have been, religiously homogeneous. Whatever sub- 
sequent developments and changes have taken place in the 
older communities, it is essentially true that at one time, 
all of the members of the community belonged to one church. 
This is an extremely important fact in seeking to understand 
the psychic and social forces at work in these communities 
at the present time. 


The Agricultural Village Defined. An agricultural village 
is a community, the bounds of which are more or less definite, 
and in which the population is made up predominantly of 
farmers and their families. It is geographically compact. 
The farmers of a given area make their residence within the 
village, from which they go forth to till the out-lying fields. 
The fields are located at various distances from the homes, 


1. Seebohm, F. W., The English Village Community, p. 414. 
2. Douglas, H. P., The Little Town, (1919) pp. 56-57. 
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but on the average are within convenient hauling distance, 
usually not more than two or three miles. 


‘The term “community” is used here in the definition of 
the agricultural village. It is assumed that it is unnecessary 
to explain or define the term, since there are many definitions 
in sociological literature. Suffice it to say that the village 
in Utah seems to satisfy the requirements of the definition 
of community given by Cooley,‘ in that it is “characterized by 
intimate face to face association,” with a homogeneous popula- 
tion inhabiting a definite geographic area. 


Origin of the Village in Utah. The agricultural village 
in Utah was inaugurated by the “Mormon” pioneers in 1847. 
It might more accurately be attributed to the ingenuity of 
their leader, Brigham Young. At any rate, it was he who 
gave the orders specifying how Salt Lake City, the first agri- 
cultural village of Utah, should be laid out. It was, according 
to his direction, laid out as a perfect square, divided into ten 
acre blocks. The streets were 8 rods wide and the walks 20 
feet wide. The fields at first were divided into 75, 60 and 20 
acre plots, with the smallest nearest the town, and others 
graded in size according to distance. Each householder was 
given a city lot of one and one-fourth acres, and a field vary- 
ing in size somewhat according to the ability of the man and 
his family to care for it, with enough water to irrigate 
it. Subsequent settlements by the Mormons in the inter- 
mountain region were patterned after this model. There were 
variations as to detail, of course, but the general scheme 
exemplified in Salt Lake City was followed in other places. 


Factors Leading to its Establishment. The village com- 
munity with farms surrounding it was essential to the best 
welfare of the people of Utah for various reasons. It was 
geographically necessary that the people live near each other, 
because of the necessity of being on the streams which for 
some time constituted the chief source of culinary water. As 
wells were dug and the canal systems for irrigation developed, 
of course, this factor lost much of its earlier significance, 
although irrigation itself decreed small holdings, which meant 
that settlers must be near each other. Another factor was the 
ever-present necessity that the pioneers be near enough to 
each other to protect themselves against Indians. For this 
reason many of the towns in Utah at one stage in their evolu- 
tion were forts;? usually a wall was built with the homes 


3. Sanderson, Dwight, The Farmer and His Community, p. 10 
Galpin, C. J., Rural Life, p. 87. 5 

Gillette, J. M., Rural Sociology, p. 57. 
Kolb, J. H., Research Bulletin 51, University of Wis. Experiment 
Station, pp. 5-6. 

Cooley, C. H., Social Organization, p. 23. 
Whitney, Popular History of Utah, p. 45. 


dt 
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adjoining it on the inside. The lone settler was at a great 
hazard during the early days, and it is doubtful whether the 
country could have been colonized without tremendous loss 
of life, unless the people had lived closely together for com- 
mon protection. 


Furthermore, it is highly probable that the Utah village 
reflects the influence of the New England pattern. Most of 
the Mormon leaders came from New England or New York 
state, and must consequently have had the New England 
village as a part of their mental equipment. Finally, and ~ 
perhaps more powerful than any of the other influences, the 
Mormon church leaders desired to have a form of community 
organization which would give a maximum degree of social 
and religious control. The village type made it possible for 
the people to meet often for religious instruction, and also 
to establish schools, which in, the early frontier economy 
would, with a scattered population, have been difficult, if not 
impossible. It made it possible to maintain the morale of the | 


group. 


Present Status of the Village in Utah. It is obvious that 
it would be impossible on the basis of data secured from one 
community to formulate any conclusions as to the tendency 
of the village type; whether it be headed towards disintegra- 
tion as a farm village in response to the improved methods of 
transportation and the pressure of the other economic con- 
siderations which tend to induce farmers to forsake the village 
for the farmstead. Whatever may be true of other com- 
munities in the state with regard to this question, it is cer- 
tain that the village considered in this study still main- 
tains its strict geographical integration. There is urgent need 
of further study of other communities to determine whether 
the village type has a real and significant place under modern 
conditions. 


Common observation of certain sections of Utah would 
lead one to think that the village as a residence of farmers 
has less significance now that it has had in the past. For 
instance, Utah, Salt Lake, Davis, Weber and Box Elder 
counties show large numbers of farmers living on their farms. 
To what extent these are newer farms and newer farmers 
would have to be determined, as well as to what extent those 
who have lived in the villages and towns are tending to move 
out to the farms. This much in general might be said with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, from experience and general 
observation : 


1. That in the newer sections, such as the Straw- 
berry Valley Reclamation Project, and the Bear 
River Valley Irrigation Project, homes have 
been constructed on the farms. 
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2. That in the case of the more populous counties, 
such as those mentioned, where the maximum 
distance from a town or village is never more 
than three or four miles, it is common to find 
homes on the farms. 

3. Communities in the strictly out-lying sections of 
the state are holding more or less the original 
degree of compactness, with few farm residences. 


The village of Escalante, which it is proposed to study in 
this paper, falls in the third group. 

Object of This Study. But as interesting and unique as 
is the village life in Utah, there have been no systematic and 
scientific studies made, which aim at giving a true picture of 
it. With the coming in recent years of a new interest in the 
problems of rural life, sociological students have given some 
attention to the Utah village. Thus, Gillette® devotes nearly 
a page to a discussion of it; Wilson’ gives it mention with a 
partial description; Galpin® makes brief reference to it. 


This study is largely a result of the new interest that is 
generally being directed to rural problems, and of a desire 
to initiate a scientific study of this particular phase of rural 
group life. While it may or may not have connotations of 
interest to other sections of the country, it is hoped that it 
will stimulate in students of rural problems in regions where 
agricultural villages are common, a more active concern in 
the acquisition of reliable data with respect to them. 


Method of Procedure. The study was carried on in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The data were secured by means of a survey of the families 
of the community. One hundred and eighty-three family 
heads, visited by an investigator, supplied answers to ques- 
tions in a schedule. Personal observation, interviews with 
different members of the community, records of the L. D. S. 
Church, as well as those of the county and village, were also 
used as sources of information. 


PART II. 


THE HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 
OF ESCALANTE 


Origin of the Name. Escalante derives its name 
from Padre Escalante, who, in 1775-6, 100 years before 
the settlement of this village, is credited with being the first 
white man to explore the Great Basin. Contrary to the sup- 
position of many, the Padre’s journey did not take him 


6. Gillette, J. M., Rural Sociology, (1922) p 
7. Wilson, Warren H., Evolution of the Canine Bote ae p. 62-78. 
Ss Galome Cru Rural Social Problems (1924) p. 217 
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through Potato Valley in which Escalante is located. Ac- 
cording to all available records, including Escalante’s own 
diary, he passed over the country about 100 miles to the west, 
corresponding roughly to the route which is now traversed by 
the Salt Lake and Los Angeles railroad.’ 


Several local theories were extant as to the manner in 
which Escalante came to be so named. The most likely ex- 
planation was secured by the writer from Mrs. Andrew Peter 
Schow, wife of the first bishop of the community. She said 
that Mr. Thompson of the U. S. Geological Survey, at the 
time he made a trip through the country, told the settlers of 
the explorations of Padre Escalante and suggested that the 
town be named for him. 


Discovery and Settlement. Although Potato Valley was 
discovered as early as 1866 by a group of Mormon Cavalry in 
pursuit of Indians, during the Black Hawk War, it was not 
settled until 1875. In February of that year, six men from 
Beaver, Utah, came over and explored the country, in search 
of suitable range for livestock. About the same time, men 
from Panguitch entered the valley in search of a milder 
climate, and explored it with a view of establishing a com- 
munity. Both Panguitch and Beaver were much older com- 
munities. 


These men laid out the arable land roughly in 160-acre 
tracts. Since the land was unsurveyed, they measured as 
best they could and established corners to guide them. They 
all agreed, according to the testimony of one of them, James 
Schow, who is still living in Escalante, that they would sub- 
divide these holdings into farms of 2214 acres each, in order 
that other settlers might come in and get land. They were, 
according to Mr. Schow, primarily interested in establishing 
a community rather than in individual settlements of large 
areas. This policy no doubt accounted for the rapid growth in 
the population mentioned later in this discussion. The land 
which they secured in this manner, was later purchased from 
the State. 


By fall of 1875, a trail had been made over the mountain 
and the first wagons were brought in. The following spring 
(1876) the townsite was laid out, “the bretheren doing the 
surveying, being guided by the north star.”4° The town 
was divided into 18, 5-acre blocks. These blocks in turn were 
divided into four lots of 1% acres each. The first family, that 
of Josiah Barker, came in March, 1876. 


The townsite, originally located on the north side of the 
creek, was, in April 1876, moved to the south side. The sug- 
gestion to move the townsite was made by Alma Barney, 


Bo Bancrott, 4. H.;History. of Utah, pp. 7-17. 
10. Paper Clipping on file in L. D. S. Church Historian’s Office. 
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and a meeting of the settlers, was held. Although it was 
opposed by some, the majority prevailed. The chief reason 
for moving was the desire to leave the land on the north side 
free for fields, the south side being more limited in area, and 
less accessible to irrigation. 


The first irrigation canals were commenced in April 1876. 
They were constructed by the common efforts of all of the 
settlers. The irrigation company was capitalized on the basis 
of one share of water to each acre of land. Since the amount 
of land owned by the families was equal, they all shared 
equally in the distribution of the water, as well as in the ex- 
pense of constructing the canal. Each man paid for his water 
shares in labor applied to the construction of the canal. 

The first man to locate on the new townsite, William 
Alvey, built a cellar, 10 by 12 feet. In it, the women of the 
settlement found shelter from the severe storms. The first 
choir practices of the village were held in this cellar. 

A bowery of brush and willows, constructed in June 1876, 
constituted the first “meeting house.” Regular church ser- 
vices were held here each Sunday. On the centennial, July 
4, 1876, according to the local historian, “the people showed 
their loyalty as best they could, and in absence of a better flag, 
they hoisted a striped navajo blanket to the breeze.” 


The first schoolhouse, a log building, 36 feet by 18 feet, 
was built during the year 1876-77. This was used for all pub- 
lic purposes until 1885. The first school was held in Novem- 
ber, 1876, with ninety pupils. They had no notebooks, but 
there were a few slates, and these were rotated from pupil 
to pupil. There were two teachers, both women. One of 
them,’Mrs. Andrew Peter Schow, is still living in Escalante. 


Motive for Settlement. The settlement of Escalante was 
motivated by the desire on the part of settlers in the older 
communities for new economic opportunities and for a climate 
more suitable for agriculture. This country afforded par- 
ticularly inviting prospects for the livestock industry. The 
people were not “called” to go to the section, as has been 
the case with numerous other Utah communities. It was the 
method of the Mormon church leader, Brigham Young, to 
“call” men and their families from the older communities to 
go into the newer regions and settle them. Escalante was 
not settled in this way. 

It is not considered necessary, or relevant to the purpose 
of this study, to go into prolonged discussion of the early 
struggles at adjustment to the physical environment. Suffice 
it to say, that these people went through all of the hardships 
which were common to pioneer life of those days. Isolated in 
winter by a mountain of 9,000 feet, their contact with the 
outside world was very limited. In fact, they were isolated 


11. From records in L. D. S. Church Historian’s Office. «— 
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from the hardly less isolated community of Panguitch by 65 
miles of mountainous country, over which travel, even in 
summer, was difficult, because of poor roads. , 


Pioneer Institutions. By co-operative effort, the roads 
were gradually improved, canals were constructed, and the 
land brought under cultivation. An ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was perfected in 1877. A school was organized a year 
earlier. Food, clothing, and other needed supplies were in the 
beginning secured from the town of Panguitch. A co-opera- 
tive store was founded shortly after the settlement was estab- 
lished. A flour mill, run by water power, was erected about 
1880 by one of the settlers. This was a burr mill, and not 
very satisfactory compared with present milling facilities. 
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Fig. 2, The number of blocks in Escalante at the present time, 
and the manner of their subdivision. The numbers are to identify 
the owners. 
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Another more up-to-date mill was constructed in 1894, and it 
now furnishes the village with its milling service. To pro- 
vide some competition in the milling business, a number of 
the citizens in 1909 organized a stock company and con- 
structed another flour mill. This was operated by steam 
power. It was not financially successful, however, and in 
1920 the city took it over and installed an electric light plant. 


The Physical Lay-out of the Village. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the manner in which the village area was 
subdivided. Each settler was given a village lot of 1% acres. 
(Figure 2). The fields lie about the village to the North, 
East and South. (Figure 3). 


On the village lot, the farmer built his home and farm- 
yard. Practically no buildings were constructed on the farm 
itself; barns, corrals, machine sheds, poultry houses, hog pens, 
etc., are all located on the 1% acres which constitute the home 
lot. The accompanying sketch (Figure 4), indicates common 
lay-outs of lots which are to be found in the agricultural vill- 
ages of Utah. There is space on the lot for the family garden 
and some fruit trees, as well as for ornamental shrubs and 
trees about the house. 
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Fig. 3. Map of Escalante and environs, showing the village, 
farms, canals, the river and the state highway. 
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Fig. 4. Different methods of arranging home and farmyard on 
the lots in the Utah Agricultural Village. 


The Topographic Environs. The country round about 
is wild, rugged, and picturesque. Belonging geologically to 
the Cretaceous, Jurassic, and Triassic periods, it is rich in 
coloring. The formation is chiefly sandstone, which has been 
weathered fantastically by the wind, and cut into gullies and 
canyons by the streams. 


To the west are the mountains rising nine or ten thousand 
feet above sea level. To the east lies the desert, it’s broken 
topography stretching to the Colorado River, about fifty miles 
away. Nothing else is so potent in the lives of these people 
as are the mountains and the desert. On them graze the live- 
stock which constitute ninety per cent of their economic ac- 
tivity. They are the barriers which shut the dwellers in from 
the world outside. Upon them, the youth of the community 
finds adventure and recreation. From the mountains come 
the timber to build houses, barns, and fences; and most im- 
portant of all, the life-bearing water for irrigation. 


Street 
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The irrigation water is derived from Escalante Creek, a 
tributary of the Colorado River about 90 miles in length. The 
annual discharge of the creek is about 40,000 acre feet.12, The 
water is carried to the farms by means of two main canals, 
one on the north side of the creek, the other on the south. A 
supplementary supply of irrigation water is obtained from the 
small stream, Pine Creek. (Fig. 3). 


The soil is a sandy loam and is fertile, yielding alfalfa 
especially well. In its virgin state it was covered with sage 
brush. 


Climate. The mean annual rainfall for the past twenty 
years is 11.31 inches. The elevation is 5700 feet. The mean 
annual temperature for a period of thirteen years is 48.5 de- 
grees, with the highest temperature 98 degrees, and the low- 
est 17 degrees below zero. 


The average date of the last killing frost in the spring is 
May 22, and of the first killing frost in the autumn is Sep- 
tember 27, making a growing season of an average length 
of about 130 days. 


PART III. 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF ESCALANTE 


A Livestock Economy. Escalante is essentially a live- 
stock community. As has already been suggested, the desire 
for more adequate range and other livestock facilities, was 
one of the chief motives which led to its discovery and settle- 
ment. The people have practically no other export than live- 
stock. They herd their cattle and sheep on the mountains 
in the summer time, and move them out on the desert in the 
winter. Very little winter feeding is necessary, and in times 
past—if not now—costs of production have been nominal. 


The Agricultural Land. The total acreage of land in 
farms as reported on the schedules is 13,016. This includes 
a considerable acreage of undeveloped land and waste. Per- 
haps not more than 5,000 acres may be considered land which 
is of great agricultural consequence at the present time. The 
number of people reporting holdings of 10 acres or more was 
124. The farms are situated north, east, and south of the 
village. Most of the farms are less than three miles from the 
homes of the owners in the village, the average distance be- 
ing 2.3 miles. The total distance of the 133 fields is 287.5 
miles. The number of farms at different distances are shown 
in Table I. 


12. U.S. Geological Survey. 
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Table I. The number of farms of ten acres or more at various 
distances from the farm homes in the village. 


Distance from Home in Miles Number of Farms 





Total 133" 


0— .9 19 
1—1.9 35 
2—2.9' Foe 
3—3.9 20 
44.9 8 

* §—5.9 , 
6—6.9 8 
7—7.9 Z 

9 


8 or more 


*Includes holdings of less than ten acres. 


Kinds and Acreage of Crops. As one would expect in a 
livestock community, the majority of the land is devoted to 
pasturage and hay production. Only enough of the grains and 
vegetables for household consumption are grown. The total 
acreages of the various crops are shown in Table II. Pastur- 
age means, in the main, undeveloped areas of farms. 

Table Il. Acreages of principal crops grown in Escalante, 


Utah. 





; Total Acres Per Cent vot 

Crop Each Crop Total 

Otay cere 11,376 99.9 

Pasture Wises 5,544 48.7 

Pobba a ticle al er ae hg 4,106 36.1 

COPE Oo Wiis Ce emer ec 478 4.2 

Jats ut ae eee es 285 2.5 

AV emt CE e ora 2: 277 2.4 
Potatoes and 

Vegetables: i sicis au 37 a 

Were ee aan 649 bat 


*Includes some meadow hay. 


The alfalfa hay is used largely for feeding the horses and 
dairy cows, although there is some range stock fed on the 
farms in the winter. 


Number and Kinds of Livestock. Sheep and range cattle 
constitute the bulk of the livestock owned in the community. 
These are practically the only marketable commodities. Those 
who do not live directly from the returns of the livestock in- 
dustry, do so indirectly. Most of the wage-earners are em- 
ployees of the stockmen. Horses are more numerous than 
dairy cows, since the livestock industry requires the use of 
saddle horses. While there is a strong tendency for people 
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in a livestock section to keep more than they really need, a cer- 
tain number of horses is indispensable. 


Table III. Number of different kinds of livestock owned by 
farmers of Escalante. 


: Number Av. Per 

Kind Reporting Total Owner 
Beef Cattle .......... 87 9,413 108.2 
Sheer: 29... 54 33,022 iy | 
Plorses 2 2e8 2: 135 7 5.3 
Dairy Cows ........- 140 640, 4.6 
1S IG as eee oe ee 137 432 ae 


Se Se OE 140 3,627 25. 


The smallest number of beef cattle reported was 6, 
while the largest herd numbered 1,000. The largest number 
of sheep owned by one man was 3,075. An item of particular 
interest here is the fact that most of the families own dairy 
cows, hogs, and poultry. Another feature is the number of 
small bands of sheep, nearly all of which are less than one- 
thousand, half under 500 and a fourth under 300. Only four 
herds have 1,000 or more. Six herds had less than 100 head. 
The size, of herd which occurs most frequently is that from 
300 to 399. 


Table IV. The number of herds of sheep of different sizes, 
owned in Escalante. 


Size of Herds Number of Herds 





Gn 


— 
OMNUN DOWN 


Total 
99 or less 
100—199 
200—299 
300—399 
400—499 
500—599 
600—699 
700—799 
800—Over 


ie Crear eat tales Sra ae he or Oe 


In earlier times the average herd would run much larger 
than this. The present number no doubt reflects the influence 
of the Forest Service in setting a protective limit on the sum- 
mer range. | 





Size of Farm. The holdings reported, range in size from 
5 acres to 680 acres, the average per farm being 104. The 
larger holdings are, as a rule, not regularly farmed lands, but 
land which is used for range purposes with the idea that some 
day it may become of use as farming land. Usually the hope 
is that irrigation water may be secured. While the average 
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size of farms is larger than the original allotment of 22% acres, 
it reflects somewhat the influence of the first subdivision, 
since the largest single group is that from 10 to 24 acres. 


Table V. Farms of Escalante, classified according to size. 


Size in Acres Number Per cent of Total 
Total 124 100.0 
10—24 31 25.0 
25—49 28 22:6 
50—99 18 145 

100—149 13 10.5 
150—199 22 17 
Over 200 12 9.7 





It will be seen from Table V, that over 60 per cent of the 
farms are less than one hundred acres. Indeed, many of the 
stockmen plan merely to own sufficient land to grow hay for 
the milk cows and saddle horses. 

Farm Encumbrance. A total of 33 or 26.4 per cent of 
farms report indebtedness. Not all of this amount is on the 
land. Perhaps the greater portion is on livestock, although 
no distinction between farm and livestock was made in the 
schedules. The total indebtedness reported is $99,150, or an 
average of $3,005 for each of the 33 farms. It is said that 
most of this indebtedness has developed since the post-war 
slump in the prices of cattle and sheep. Twenty-one of the 
thirty-three reporting “indebtedness are cattle men. Only 
three sheep men report encumbrance, while the rest are those 
who have both cattle and sheep. The cattle business general- 
ly has suffered severely, and cattlemen of Escalante are vic- 
tims of the general depression. 

At one time, according to a local informant, there were 
20,000 head of cattle in the community, whereas at the pre- 
sent time there are less than 10,000. 


Value of Livestock Products. The cashier of the local 
bank is authority for the statement that one spring before 
the war the value of the spring sale of wool and steers amount- 
ed to $280 per capita. For the spring of 1923 the value of 
the wool clip was $118,000. The banker estimated that the 
sale of lambs for the fall of 1923 would be about 5,000 head, 
with an approximate value of $30,000. 


Livestock Management. As has already been intimated 
the management of the livestock is largely a matter of looking 
after it on the mountains in the summer time, and of transfer- 
ring it to the desert range for the winter. The mountain 
range is principally within the boundary of the Powell Nation- 
al Forest. The owners of livestock must secure a permit from 
the forest officials to range their stock within the forest 
boundary. The number of different kinds of livestock which 
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one individual may enter upon the forest is limited. The 
maximum in the case of sheep is 800 head, and in the case 
of cattle, 60 head. A grazing fee is paid annually amounting 
to 60 cents a head for cattle, 75 cents for horses, and 15 cents 
for sheep. 


The owners of cattle are organized into two cattle associa- 
tions and the sheep men into a wool-growers’ association. The 
aim of these organizations is to improve the quality of their 
stock and the conditions to which they are subjected, of 
which one is to provide salt for the animals while on the range. 


The livestock is marketed usually through commission men 
who come into the community and purchase from the _ in- 
dividual owners. Where a man has a sufficiently large num- 
ber of stock to justify direct shipment, he will personally 
take his stock to the market. 


In any case the stock has to be trailed 90 miles to Marys- 
vale, the nearest railroad station. 


A Day in the Life of a Farmer. The Escalante farmer 
in the course of an average day would go through roughly 
the following routine: 


The choring in the morning consists of the ordinary 
tasks of milking the cows, feeding and watering the stock, 
etc. The farmer takes his stock to the irrigation ditch to 
water them as a rule, where, no doubt he finds one of his 
neighbors who has come to the watering place on a similar 
mission. 


The chores and breakfast over, the farmer hitches the 
team to the wagon and makes ready for the field. One of the 
boys rides a saddle horse and drives the cows to the pasture. 
There will be several other farmers on the same road, with 
their accompanying herds of cows. 


Upon arrival at the field, assuming it to be about haying 
time, one of the force will be delegated to go over and “tend 
the water on the grain,” while the others proceed to load hay. 
The hay is hauled to town and stacked or placed in the barn 
on the home lot. In haying time, the men, as a rule, have a 
hot dinner at home. There are many times, however, such as 
the plowing and planting season, when the farmer takes his 
dinner with him to the field. 


While going to and from the field, the farmer meets his 
neighbors who are engaged in the same seasonal occupations. 


At the conclusion of the day, the cows are brought home 
from the pasture, and the evening chores done. The farmer 
and his family are seldom out of touch for any considerable 
length of time with some other farmer and his family. Even 
during chore time, he is within speaking distance of his 
neighbor. 
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PART IV. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 


In the development of the subject up to this point, em- 
phasis has been given to the purely physical and economic 
features of Escalante. A general idea of the historical, physic- 
al, and economic background, is vital to an understanding 
and analysis of conditions within the population, and the lives 
of the people themselves, as they are expressed through the 
- social institutions. The climate, for instance, decrees that 
- these people shall be able to grow crops only three or four 
months of the year; the physical environment determines how 
they shall make their living; and these form the background 
of the economic structure. The influence of tradition and 
past history of the village is potent in conditioning the daily 
lives of the present inhabitants. 


This sketch of the economic, physical, and _ historical 
sphere makes possible a more intelligent consideration of the 
strictly social relationships which follow. 


The Population. The village contained 1006 members 
of the Mormon Church in December 31, 1923. The writer was 
informed that there were four men in the community who did 
not belong to the church, which would make the total 1010. 
A year earlier the population was given as 1033, which cor- 
responds very closely to the census enumeration of 1032 in 
1919. The population up to 1922 had experienced a steady 
and rather rapid growth as the following figures indicate: 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1922 1923 


Ce eee 


623 667 rE 846 1032 1033 1010 


The data for the years 1922 and 1923 are from the L. D. S. 
Church census. The other years are from the U. S. census. 


The unusual depression in the livestock industry is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the decrease in population shown 
in 1923. Of the 1006 individuals 539 or 52.8 per cent are nee 
with 467 females. 


Birthplace of Farm Owners. Seventy per cent of the 
family heads were born in Escalante. The others reported 
birthplaces in 23 towns in Utah, and in the states of Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Iowa, and Illinois. Ten reported Eng- 
land and 2 Denmark, as the birthplace. 
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Age. The average age of the family heads is 43.3 years. 
This includes those who are engaged in other occupations as 
well as those in agriculture. Of those who are actively engag- 
ed in farming, i.e., those who own or operate either livestock 
or land, the average age is 43.8. The implication here seems 
to be that the younger family heads are on the whole engaged 
in other occupations, or, are hired laborers in agriculture. 


Occupational Distribution of Family Heads. Table VI 
shows how the people are distributed by occupations. By far 
the larger portion of family heads are farmers and stock men. 
Next in importance are the common laborers, who, however, 
are few in number. They are, in the main, farm laborers in 
the farming season, but do other odd jobs about the village 
or move out to other places to find employment for the winter. 


_ Table VI. Occupation of Heads of Families in Escalante, 
Utah. 


Occupation Number 


Total uo Pee et Ree ice ie cata a a aah 180 


"Parmiers and stockraisers 05.22 135 
CeO LL AOLClG on ee 10 
2S oe SSG a gee NN, Wa ca ena 
Dortiousework (widows) ' 2-1. ins 
DS as beh ala SRR iB nC STARE: Sane DEB co a RE Ree ae 
Ea RSE A i RR cin i SR AU GRE REN ep “i 
DE Oe a Lg Ese MRS a SO ae ae aie SLL RR a oe 
(OT SR NEES. SRO Ae eee ORC INe NU ee een oe 
SURGE TS 9G 0) aN ARTI al a a a 
PIO CtA ELAR DMT Et cola Oe 
Biectiic Lieht Plant.Operator +...) cs 
SC MO Ora CRUTCH FAMITOF os. cccannntccennteecedacccnce 
Daou WitiieG) pebaton. sn 2 te a 
UG AST SG 1 2S oh ag oh RAMI al CDS yo CU te 
2 PT 55 a RR aS SEATS a Re Ae ae 
at) Weitere: te ee ee oa 
Preticea Pavaicres eh See ee es 
DES so DE? BAe A, ORG ct hr Sa aoe fers eee ee 
Peerepnone., Cpetator 6 ek kets 
i ASUS OE i 2 SRL a Bag, 5 BARE ER a a 


RPReD& DB PRR HHS eS SDD D & & 


It often happens that a tradesman has more than one 
trade. The population is not large enough to warrant a high 
degree of specialization. Thus one of the carpenters is also 
.a cobbler; one of the blacksmiths is also operator of a saw- 
mill; the manager of the social hall, does farm work in ad- 
dition to this employment. 
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Table VII. Comparison between the size of families meas- 
ured by the number of children born, in Escalante, Utah, and Cedar 
County, lowa.* 





Number Number and Per cent of Families in Each Group 
Children | re 
per Escalante | Cedar County, Iowa 
Family | Number Per Cent | Number Per Cent 
Total 179 100.0 369 99.9 
0 5 2.8 53 14.4 
1 10 SiG ty 2 66 17.9 
2 21 NANA | ii 19.5 
3 26 14.5 56 15.2 
4 18 10.0 40 10.8 
5 12 6.7 32 8.7 
6 Zs 14.0 16 4.3 
7 14 7.8 16 4.3 
8 15 8.4 9 2.4 
9 10 5.6 4 1.1 
10 13 Jan 3 8 
11 3 1 2 5 
12 3 1.7 
Over 12 4 Lik 


*Bulletin 217, Iowa State College. 


Size of Family. Of the 183 families surveyed, 174 were 
families who had had children. Five were married couples 
without children, while four of the adults reporting were un- 
married. The average number of children born per family 
was 5.6. This indicates high fecundity on the part of the 
population as a whole. Table VII shows the distribution of 
the families according to size, and compares the Escalante 
situation with a rural section in Cedar County, Iowa.!2 The 
comparison is graphically represented in Fig. 5. 


The average number of children who are unmarried and 
living at home was 3.7. Although this is less than the total 
number ever born it is relatively high when compared with 
other sections of the United States. In Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, Professor Kolb'* found the number of children per 
family to be 3.3 for the “neighborhood groups,” and 3.1 for 
the “non-neighborhood groups.” 


Vital Statistics. In Table VIII is shown the birth and 
death rates for Escalante compared with the State of Utah 
and the membership of the L. D. S. Church as a whole. The 


13. Bulletin 217, Iowa State College, Social Aspects of Rural Life and 
Farm Tenantry, Cedar County, Iowa. 

14. Kolb, J. H., Rural Primary Groups, Research Bulletin 51, Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station, p. 42. 
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Fig. 5. Comparison between the size of families measured by 
the number of children born, in Escalante, Utah and Cedar County, 
Iowa. 
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figures on the death rate are for the years, 1914-23 inclusive; 
those on the birth rate for Escalante are for two years only, 
1922-23. The figures on deaths and births for the L. D. S. and 
Utah are for ten years, 1910-20 inclusive. The birth rate figures 
for Escalante are not to be relied upon because the period 
of time they cover is too short. The data given elsewhere on 
the number of children per family would indicate that the 
birth rate is higher instead of lower than that for the rest of 
the state. 


Table VIII. Comparison of the Birth and Death Rates of 
Escalante, the State of Utah, and the L. D. S. Church.* 





Rate per 1000 


Escalante Utah La Se 


Destienrss see ae 12.5 11.0 O.Oairss 
(33,1 uf ORO OA RE 30.5 31.4 35.7 





*U. S. Bureau of Census, Mortality Rates, 1910-20, p. 326, and 
from U. S. Census Bureau, Mortality Statistics. Data for L. D. S. 
rates secured from Church Offices, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The death rate is seen to be higher than that for the 
state as a whole and for the L. D. S. Church. The predominat- . 
ing causes of death are as follows: 


Ce ee ce Sg) | SRS soe ORNS ch 2) Utara er en ee 15 
Influenza 
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Heart: Disease: oso ee ee 14 
Premature: Birth: 3220s eee 11 
Poeeibenit ics cies te a A OL al ee a ee ae 8 
General: Debility 4505023 Gee ee ee > 
Accidents of Pregnancy ye eee 5 
Whoopie Cough 220 ee 5 
Diabetes oe oe eee ee On eee eae 4 
Typhoid: Fever 23... eee a ee 4 
Tuberculosis (200 a es ee ee 3 
Miscellaneous © joic0022.0 ee Se ee 35 

Totals 5c. eee ee eat oe 123 


Living Conditions. While the questionaire was not fram- 
ed in such a way as to give any very complete data with re- 
spect to the standard of living, there are certain features re- 
vealed which will shed considerable light on the more general 
aspects of the village life. 


(a) Size of House. The size of the house in rooms may 
be said to represent a vital part of the living standards of any 
people. The major expenditures of the income, economists 
have classified under food; clothing; shelter; light and fuel; 
education; public worship etc.; care of health, comfort, or 
mental and bodily recreation; legal protection. Of this list, 
those of most primary and fundamental significance, are food, 
clothing and shelter. The family food in Escalante is general- 
ly plentiful and of good quality. This may be shown by 
reference to the description 
of their economic life dis- 
cussed in a previous section 
of this paper. For example, 
it will be noted that the 
average family has 26 poul- 


55r 






try, 3.2 hogs, and 4.6 head szog 
of milk cows. Furthermore, 8% @ 
a family garden and some & § 
fruit trees are almost always w& & 
found on the lot in the vill- 3h 


age. 
An examination of the 
figures in Table IX, how- le. Pebble 
ever, reveals the fact that eR ee ee ee eee 
the shelter of the people is Wen feeais yp ites 
not comensurate with the Fig. 6. Proportion of Homes 
food supply. The average of Various Sizes as Measured in 
size of the house in rooms, oe Of Re ee 
as taken from those sched- 
ules reporting on this question, is approximately 4.5. The 
average size of family for the community is about 5, which 
leaves less than 1 room to the person. This means that there 
are a great many of the families living in much less commodi- 
ous quarters. In fact, a rather serious situation is represented 
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by the fact that 34 families, or 20.8 per cent of the total, are 
living in 2-room houses. The average number of children for 
these families is 3.6, which would make the average family 
consist of more than 5 persons who must crowd into the 2 
rooms. Thirty-two families or another one-fifth, are living 
in 3-room houses. A glance at the table shows that on the 
whole, the large families are living in the small houses. A 
graphic representation is shown in Fig. 6. 

Table IX. The Size of House in Rooms in which the Fam- 
ilies of Different Sizes Live, Escalante, Utah. 














No. Children | Number of Rooms in House 
in Family Total ee Gee ee ee eG 
Total 161 34} 32} 23} o1| 17} 13h a 4 i i 1 
0 ral 4 4 Re ee 4 1 Bali 
1 1s) 3 ; 3 bashes 
2 23 At rs | MaRS 5 4 FA ey A | 
3 29 US rd use ta eae | Raed cae pd es 0 ae 9 eS 
4 23 6 4 , 6 ‘| 2 | 
5 12 Leo OZ Sheek 
6 18 bre ; yh aie | NN | Al 1 
7 7 nial 2 2 | 1 Ray eat 
8 5 Bea 2S iam 1 | | Pie 
9 1 Rie cor | | | | coe 
10 1 Be ube al ee Bae 


At this point, it is interesting to compare the size of 
families and houses in Escalante with the averages reported 
in the cost of living studies conducted by various states in 
co-operation with the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
~The figures for states other than Utah, given in Table X, are 
taken from the preliminary reports on Costs of Living in 
Farm Homes in “Several Areas of Iowa,” in “Selected Local- 
ities of Missouri,” in “Deleware County, Ohio,” and in “Select- 
ed Areas of Alabama.” 

Table X. A Comparison of the Sizes of Families and of 
Houses in Number of Rooms for Escalante and Other Rural Areas 
of the United States. 


Size of Size of Rooms per 

Locality Family House Individual 
£E SECS SESAL ARS eh SERCO ONERIE 5.2 55 1.02 
Ley os) no eee S SSO NH Meee een nee 5.0 4.5 9 
a CE TS RO Soe HE NE 4.6 5.4 1:18 
PCT a VR ad di 4.5 Lo 1.66 
Lows} fan. EES Gon: FEE ee 4.4 Oh i 7 
SIC DEP Meade Re el 4.1 fia 1.75 
LES (a pd Rc 4.1 8.9 21x 
11 TESA GOL ee oe oe Ia 4.0 5.7 1.42 


(b) Drinking Water. The chief source of drinking 
water for the village is from wells. One hundred of the 162 
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families reporting to this question, derive their water from 
wells, 39 have cisterns, while 23 secure water from the open 
ditch. Wells are about 30 feet in depth. The well water is 
of good quality, but is often exposed to danger of pollution. 
Many of these wells are in the yard which adjoins the barn- 
yard, and livestock is watered from them, by means of a 
trough which is very near the well. Observation showed that 
many wells were not adequately covered. The most danger- 
ous source of water, however, is the open canal, or irrigation 
ditch. Here the water is constantly subject to pollution. 

(c). The Family Garden. Although reference has al- 
ready been made to the family garden, it is considered ad- 
visable to insert at this point 
some figures secured from 
the questionaires. The aver- Ey oo, 
age number of fruit trees, 
for the 156 informants who | as 
responded to the question, 
was 19. Only four definitely 
stated that they had no fruit 
trees on their home lot. The 
family garden is practically 
a universal concomitant of 
the Escalante home. 


Fercent of total Families 





(d) Conveniences in the Legh Maer in ath 4a Congr Ineor Auto 
Bo) Oe es Fig. 9. Per Cent of Families 
ed to present the data with of Pecatinte Utah, and Clay 
respect to the conveniences County, Iowa, that Have Install- 
in the homes. Comparison ed Various Modern Conveniences. 
is also made with the Lone 
Tree Township Survey in Iowa, refered to above. This com- 
parison is shown graphcally in Fig. 9. 

Table XI. Comparison of the Number of Homes Reporting 
Modern Conveniences of Different Kinds, in Escalante, Utah, and 


Clay County, Iowa.* 3 
Escalante | Clay Co., Iowa 


| | 
| Number | Percent | Number| Percent 











| 

HWiectrie Light sued 79 | 52.3 5 5.8 
Water in. House ~:..... 4 | 2.3 15 17.6 
SP RLG OTe iio ak cs 70 41.2 . 74 87.0 
ba Gi a ech Be ul Yuu cease @ ean ee 5 3.0 15 17.6 
Hiletiricvigon 11 6.5 14 | 17.5 
Power’Washer ¢......220.0 12 7.0 34 40.0 
Pedooe <7 oilet 02 2 1:2 15 17.6 
Kerosene) Light... 3 76 40.4 Var 

Gasoline Light ..00..0..... 4 | 


Iatchen Sink’s oo eae, 


9 | 
PAC Se Kia it rae 28 | 10.6 49 57.6 


*Bulletin 193, Iowa State College. 
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A Study of Leading Families. An interesting by-product 
of the standard of living data, which carries significant im- 
plications, is that relating to the various family names in the 
village. There are 41 different family names in the com- 
munity, but over half of the families and about three-fifths 
of the population bear 11 names. Table XII is designed to 
give some comparative information concerning the families 
which bear the 11 names respectively. For example, there 
were 13 families by the name of A, 11 by the name of B, ete. 
The individual schedules of these families were sorted out, 
and the averages taken for each of the items listed in the table. 
The community average is given, in order to show the divia- 
tion of the respective families from it. 


Table XII. Comparison of Standard of Living of 94 fam- 
ilies of Escalante, included in Eleven Family Names. 





Key No. Average No. Gre ek. Nod of Having Having 

















Families Children aaah Gn Boake i Electricity Telephone 
Number cae rooms | library mae 
ame | Born | At home No, Pet. No. | Pet. 
Community 
Average 5.6 SA 4.5 26 52.3 41.2 
1* 10 8.0 4.5 ao 11 1 10.0 3 BF 
2 6 6.5 Sef 3.6 19 1 16.6 0 0 
a 11 6,5 3:5 S03 17 2 18.1 5 45.4 
4 6 7.0 4.3 5.0 25 + 66.6 3 50.0 
5 6 5.8 rae 4.6 21 4 66.6 1 16.6 
6 6 a7 5.0 4.0 oh 2 6 1 16.6 
7 12 5.6 Sid 4.0 23 Z 16.6 4 3073 
8 11 5.7 3.0 5.0 30 6 54.5 5 45.4 
Pete eet ge clas) 49%) 3 | 400. kT hoon 
ee eh aa oa 65, eae) 7] 87.56 VS ens 
11 | 13 4.1 ES 4.5 22 7 53.9 1 7.7 


*Numbers refer to family names. 
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Fig. 8. Comparison as to Standards of Living of Families Be- 
longing to Pa en Different Family Names in Escalante, Utah. 
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It will be noted that there are three or four families, but 
especially numbers 1, 2, 3, which seem to fall uniformly 
below the community average as far as the standard of living 
is concerned; but which are considerably higher in fecundity. 
The relationship is graphically shown in Fig. 8. 


What this may mean to the community is not possible to 
say with the data at hand; but it seems to indicate the pre- 
sence in the village of some highly fecund strains, which are 
below average in quality./ As was pointed out above, this 
material is a by-product of the survey. The questionaire was 
not designed in such a way as to reveal family comparisons, 
or the presence of pathological conditions. It is submitted 
here for what it is worth, and will be discussed further in 
Parte Va. 


PART V. 
COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS. 


Part IV was the final step in the process of portraying 
the objective life of the individual citizen of Escalante, as 
influenced by the physical setting of the village. If the ex- 
planation were clear, it gave a picture in part of the manner 
in which the individual units of the population consume the 
products of their wealth-getting activities. With the picture 
in mind, of 200 families or 1000 people, situated in a village 
which is isolated from other communities; getting a liveli- 
hood from a livestock economy ; with each house in the village 
located on approximately 1% acres of land; each family prac- 
tically self-sufficing as regards its food supply, it is possible 
to pass on to a more intelligent consideration of the social 
institutions. 


How do these people supply their religious, educational, 
recreational, and other institutional needs? What are their 
social facilities? In the beginning, it should be made clear, 
that the institutional life of the village of Escalante is in- 
evitably tied up with religion. The organization of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon) is woven 
through the whole social structure. Since practically the 
entire population belongs to that one church, the manner in 
which the church functions deserves consideration. 


The Church Organization. In general, the organization 
of the Mormon Church is highly centralized. At the head of 
the body is a president and two councillors. Associated 
with them is a council of twelve apostles. These fifteen men 
constitute what might be termed the governing council with 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers. 


The membership of the church is subdivided geographic- 
ally into “stakes,” which correspond roughly to the political 
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subdivision of the county. In many cases in Utah, stakes 
and counties are co-extensive, although the aim is to have 
the stake population not to exceed 5000. Presiding over each 
stake is a president and two councillors, known as the “stake 
presidency.” These again have a “high council,” consisting of 
about twelve men representing various “wards” of the stake, 
who are an advisory body to the stake presidency. 


The stakes in turn are subdivided into wards, which 
might be said to correspond roughly with the village, but the 
aim is to have not more than about 800 members in the 
ward. Thus, Escalante, having 1000 people, is divided into 
two wards. Over each ward is another body of three men, 
known as the “bishopric.” It is composed of the bishop and 
two councillors, and these are the presiding authority locally. 
The ward is made up of various auxilliary organizations. 


A word of explanation at this point might not be amiss. 
All of the officers enumerated above, from the highest to the 
least, are not especially trained for the ministry, but are 
chosen from the various walks of life. They have all come up 
through the training offered by the various ward organiza- 
tions, but the church maintains no seminaries to train minis- 
ters. In fact, it does not have a paid ministry, as such. Those 
of the leaders who devote all of their time to the church re- 
ceive salaries, but the presidents of stakes and the bishops 
of wards, receive no salaries. The aim is to pay these officers 
for the actual time they spend in handling the tithing paid 
by the membership. In the beginning of the church, the 
tithing of the members was largely paid in kind, which made 
it necessary for the bishop to care for crops and livestock 
which members paid as tithing. 


The Ward Organization. The ward bishopric appoints 
all of the officers of the organizations in the ward and the 
membership approves the appointments. The presiding of- 
ficers of the organization are the chief concern, for once they 
are chosen, it becomes their duty to keep a complete staff of. 
teachers and other officers. Each of these organizations, and 
a brief description of the nature of each follows: 


Priesthood Quorums: 


Membership to all male members of the Church who 


hold the priesthood; usually from 12 years up. : 
Function—Class instruction in religious and moral 
principles and church dogma. 

Sunday School: . 
Membership open to everyone. Meets weekly on 
Sunday morning. 

Relief Society: 

Membership of married women as arule. Meets once 
a week. 

Function—Self-improvement of members and charity 
and relief work. 
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Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association: 
Membership of male members, largely between the 
ages of 12 and 21, with a special department held 
conjointly with women for those over 21. Meets 
weekly on Tuesday evening from October to April. 
Function—Self-improvement through recreation and 
class instruction. Boy Scout work officially under 
this organization. 

Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Association: 
Membership to girls from 12 years and up, but chiefly 
those under 21. Meets weekly, holding joint pre- 
liminary exercises with Y. M. M. I. A. Both organi- 
zations conducted under very close co-operative ar- 
rangement. 
Function—Self-improvement through sociability and 
class instruction. Beehive organization for girls from 
12 to 18, corresponding somewhat to Campfire girls, 
is a part of this organization. 

Primary: 

Membership to small children.. Meets weekly on 
Friday afternoon. Teaches simple religious prin- 
ciples and church history, chiefly by means of manual 
arts. 

Religion Class: 
Membership to children in the grade school. Meets 
weekly for one-half hour on Wednesday afternoon 
after school. 

Function—Weekday religious instruction. 


It will be seen from this that the church reaches the 
people in multifarious ways. The numerous organizations 
make great demands upon leadership for officers and class 
instructors. Upwards of 250 officers and teachers are neces- 
sary to make a complete roster for these organizations in the 
two wards of Escalante. 


An attempt is made in Fig. 9 to show graphically the 
essential features of the local church organization. 


Besides the meetings of the various organizations, there 
is held each Sunday afternoon a “sacrament meeting” for the 
entire membership of the ward. The average attendance at 
these services in Escalante in 1923 was 22 per cent of the 
membership. Once a month on the first Sunday, it is a rule 
of the church, for the membership to “fast” at least one meal. 
The amount saved by going without this meal is supposed 
to be contributed to the “fast offering’ fund. This goes to 
the poor fund, and is distributed by the bishop to the mem- 
bers who are in need. ‘These offerings in Escalante in 1923 
amounted to 22 cents per capita, or $222.70. The chief source 
of revenue for the church is the “tithing.” Each member is 
supposed to contribute one-tenth of his net income annually to 
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Fig. 9. Chart Showing the Essential Features of the “Ward” 
_ Organization of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 


the church. In 1923, the tithing fund for Escalante amounted 
to $6.11 per capita or $6,146.00 approximately. This makes 
the total contributions to the church through these two 
avenues of $6.33 per capita, or an average of $31.65 per family 
of five. In addition, there are other contributions to the in- 
dividual church organizations. In Livingston County, New 
York, the average contribution per family to the church was 
$40.00.1° The relative prosperity of the two communities 
cannot be given. 


The number of those who were recipients of charity in 
the village for 1923 was 11. They received a total of $353.65. 


The Recreational Life. The people of the Community 
find their organized recreation chiefly through the medium of 
the public social dance, the activities of the church organiza- 
tions, and the school. The church owns the amusement hall 
and the two wards co-operate in hiring a manager, who con- 
ducts the dances, and who operates a picture show twice a 
week. Dances are held once a week in the winter time. The 
operator of the hall is responsible to the bishops of the two 
wards. 


15. ._ Bulletin 1214, U. S. D. A., p. 32. 
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The school conducts athletics, particularly basketball, 
and holds competitive contests with teams from the neighbor- 
ing villages. The teachers of the schools organized a dramatic 
club in the winter of 1922-23, and presented two or three plays 
during the season. The village is occasionally visited by 
traveling dramatic troupes, but they are usually of inferior 
grade. 

The Commercial Club has for three seasons taken respon- 
sibility for bringing a Chautauqua into the community in the 
summer time. 

The Mutual Improvement Associations, the functions of 
which have been mentioned above, constitute the official 
medium through which the Church functions in a recreational 
way. There are four young men and four young women in 
the village, two of each to a ward, whose responsibility it is 
to initiate, direct, and regulate the recreational activities of 
the community. The organizations each have an opportunity 
to present some recreational feature during the year. Thus 
the °Y.M. Mu T. A. or’the Y LM IA. may’ present:a: lay 
each or jointly during the winter. They also hold _ public 
speaking and debating contests, and the young men hold 
athletic contests. These organizations also select a list of 
books each year which they call the “Reading Course,” and 
urge their members to read them. This is part of a general 
church program. 


Communication. It is obvious that, where a community 
is separated 90 miles from the nearest railroad point, it is 
impossible to overcome completely the isolation; but certain 
steps can be taken, with the modern conveniences 
available now, which will materially ameliorate it. The road 
leading over the mountain, which has always been a barrier 
to outside contact, has been greatly improved through the 
good offices of the Forest Service coupled with an appropria- 
tion of money. This road goes through the Powell National 
Forest, and it is the policy of the Forest Service to spend a 
portion of the money received from grazing fees in the con- 
struction of roads and trails through the forests. Similarly, 
they have been instrumental in connecting the village with the 
outside world by telephone. Many years before the establish- 
ment of the local exchange in 1919, the Forest Service con- 
structed a line across the mountains and gave the village “long 
distance” connection. The local exchange was installed by 
a local boy who had been blind from his birth, but who had 
learned from experience in the Forest Service telephone office, 
where he had been engaged as operator, the technique of 
operating the switchboard. He has now sold the exchange 
to other people, but they still engage him as the operator. 

In addition to telephone and roads, the community has a 
certain facility of communication through the fact that so 
many of the people travel to neighboring villages and to Salt 
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Lake City in connection with church work. The stake holds 
a quarterly conference of all the members. The conference 
is held in one village one time and in another the next, alter- 
nating through the years. This is a week-end conference, 
coming on Saturday and Sunday. People from the outside 
villages come in on Saturday and remain over night with 
various people in the community whose turn it is to have the 
conference. It has long been a tradition on these occasions, 
that nobody pays a hotel bill. Since it is a rotation scheme, 
each village in its turn acts as host to the visitors. 


Twice a year there is a conference of the entire Mormon 
church held in Salt Lake City, and bishops and their council- 
lors are required to be there. Many other people arrange to 
make at least one trip a year to Salt Lake City. 


Missionaries. There is another church policy which re- 
sults in outside contact for the village of Escalante. It is 
the policy of calling men and women on missions to various 
parts of the United States and other countries. They are 
not trained people, but are taken from the regular vocations. 
Of the people living in Escalante, 55 have been on missions 
in 19 different states of the Union and in 4 foreign countries. 
(Fig. 10). Each one spent an average of about 2 years and 
$810, or in other words the people of this village have spent 
$44,550 for missionary services. These missionaries pay their 
own expenses and receive no salary. 
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Fig. 10. Map of United States Showing States to Which 55 of 
/the People Living in Escalante in 1923 had been on Missions for the 
mL. D..-S). Church. 
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Reading Matter in Homes. The amount of reading mat- 
ter in the homes of Escalante should be a criterion of their 
world contact. The families who definitely reported to this 
question, showed an average of 26 books in the home library. 
There is no community library. 


Out of these families 23 take daily newspapers, which of 
course come from the larger cities of Utah; 20 take the county 
paper; 96 take one or more religious magazines. There were 
27 homes reporting no periodicals or newspapers. Unfortun- 
ately, it is not possible to attach as much credence to these 
figures, as to other portions of the survey, due to rather 
ambiguous wording of the questionaire. However, the figures 
indicate in the main that most of the families depend upon 
religious magazines for their current reading matter. 


The mail service is regular, but is in summer two days, 
and in winter three days from Salt Lake City, the nearest 
daily state newspaper. 


Commerce and Trade. Escalante is provided with three 
general stores, which handle all articles commonly called for 
in the community. To what extent the people patronize the 
mail order houses was not determined by the survey. The 
people also do some trading in Panguitch, the county seat, 
65 miles away, and in Marysvale, the nearest railroad point. 


The village has the only bank within 150 miles. During 
the deflation period following the war, the bank in the county 
seat, as well as three in neighboring counties on the north and 
south, were forced to close their doors, but the Escalante 
bank weathered the storm. 


Organization. The village is incorporated, arid has a 
mayor and a town board. It has bonded itself for $12,000 
to install an electric light plant. It levies a tax to take care 
of the interest and sinking fund on the bonds, for the up- 
keep of roads and bridges in the village, and for such other 
expenses as may be incurred. 


There are two cattlemen’s associations and one wool- 
grower’s association, the purposes of which have been de- 
scribed above. 


A commercial club Sees of about 60 members was 
organized about 1920. It was the result of an oil boom which 
swept the country for a time. No oil was found, but the com- 
mercial club still persists, and has accomplished the rather 
unusual feat of financing a Chautauqua in Escalante for three 
successive summers. 


There are two irrigation companies. These organiza- 
tions are composed of the water users on the two canals. 
The companies are incorporated, and levy assessments an- 
nually to repair the ditches, hire watermasters, etc. 
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Professional Services. The village has not been able to 
support a physician up to the present time. When this sur- 
vey was being made in the winter of 1923, a physician had 
just moved into the community and established an office. He 
endeavored to finance himself by securing a medical fee of 
about one dollar a month from each family. At the present 
time the arrangement seems to be unsatisfactory, and the 
doctor has moved away. There is no dentist, lawyer, or pro- 
fessional nurse. There are two mid-wives in the village. 


\ 

Itinerant dentists and oculists visit the community oc- 
casionally. The people secure what legal services they need 
from other villages, chiefly Panguitch, according to inquiry 
made of several residents. 


Education. The village has an eight-grade elementary 
school, and in addition, offers two years of high school work. 
It is a part of the consolidated school district of Garfield 
County, which is administered by a board of education and a 
district superintendent. 


The school population for the county as a whole is 1670 
under 18 years of age and the attendance is 1600, or approx- 
imately 96 per cent. For Escalante village the school popula- 
tion is 385. The attendance is.374 or over 97 per cent. There 
are 9 teachers in the grade school and two in the junior high 


school. , 


The school building is a 9-room red brick structure. It 
is not adequate at the present time to properly house the 
pupils. The high school classes are being held in other 
quarters near the main school building. 


The term for the grade school in the county is only 7 
months, and with the present budget, the superintendent says 
he sees no hope of extending it. The source of school funds 


is as follows: 


Pediietne tate oh wake ki $48,713.40 
Pat tHe COUNTY ok. eters se Rs 27 824.34 


The state allowance comes as a result of a law which 
provided that the state appropriate $25 to each school district 
for each child of school age. 


The three chief problems of the superintendent accord- 
ing to his statement are: 


1. New and more adequate school buildings. 
2. More teachers. 
3. A longer school term. 


This completes the presentation of the data secured in 
the survey. Such aspects of it as warrant the drawing of 
conclusions remain to be considered in Part VI. 
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PART VI. 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECT OF 2Hn DATS. 


1. The Institutional Equipment of Escalante. Consider- 
ing its isolation, with all that implies in the way of handi- 
caps to communication with the outside world, Escalante is 
relatively well provided with the essential social institutions. 
Its religious institution is that embodied in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, The form of organization 
is devised to take in all of the age groups of the population, 
and everyone in the village is, with the exception of four in- 
dividuals, a member of the church. | 


Whether or not, and to what extent, the religious in- 
stitution is getting over into the conduct of the people; and 
to what extent there exist ‘“marginal’!® members of the com- 
munity in a religious way, are problems which need further 
study. Only by answering these propositions can the effec- 
tive significance of the religious institutions be measured. 


It is evident, however, that the church is exhibiting social 
effectiveness, especially in the following directions: 


(a) In the development of lay leadership. It was 
pointed out in the discussion of the religious life of the people, 
that upwards of two hundred and fifty members of the com- 
munity have assigned to them definite positions of responsible 
leadership in the organizations of the church. 


(b) In charity and relief work., The poor are well cared 
for by the church organization. If the church is functioning 
100 per cent, it means that every home in the village is visited 
by two men once a month. It is part of their duty to see that 
no one is in want of the necessities of life. They also discover 
and report any cases of illness. Also, once a month each 
home is visited by two of the Relief Society sisters—married 
women of the village—who are likewise welfare workers, and 
who report cases of want to the officers of their organization. 

(c) In providing supervision of and facilities for recreation. 
There is a committee of four people of each ward—8 for 
the community—which has the responsibility of directing the 
leisure time activities. Antecedent to the creation of this 
committee in 1923, the two. ward organizations had combined 
to purchase a motion picture machine and conduct motion 
picture shows in the amusement hall. The latter is owned by 
the church. 


Without going further into the work of the church, it 
may be said that the community is well equipped with the 
mechanics of a religious organization. It has in it the poten- 
tialities of a socially efficient organism. Whether or not it 


16. Nee Warren H., The Evolution of the Country Community, 
p. ° ee Vy ot aie ; 
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becomes such, will, of course, depend upon the emphasis which 
is imparted from the central administration of the church, 
coupled with the capacity of the leadership which may be had 
locally. 


The School System. It is difficult to get at an accurate 
appraisal of the actual status of a social institution. What 
might appear as a very desirable situation from one point of 
view, may be undesirable from another. The school system 
of Escalante may be considered excellent when compared with 
rural schools of other sections of the United States, yet it 
may, and does, suffer from comparison with conditions within 
the State of Utah. Again, the standards of judgment may 
not be accurate. The fact that there is a relatively large 
percentage of enrollment when compared with the total 
population, and that there are ten grades in the school, may 
not mean much if the teaching force be inadequate. 


Speaking by and large, however, the village of Escalante 
has a good school system. As was pointed out in the previous 
discussion of its school, the enrollment approximates rather 
closely the total school population, 97 per cent of children of 
school age being enrolled. The teachers must be certified, 
and a certified teacher in the State of Utah is one who has 
had one year of normal work above graduation from high 
school, or who has had two years of teaching experience sifice 
graduation from high school. The latter provision is practical- 
ly obsolete, but is aimed to cover cases of successful teachers 
who secured their experience before the adoption by the state 
board of the more stringent requirements. But within the 
_ teaching profession there are good and bad, cheap and expen- 
Sive teachers, regardless of their academic qualifications. And 
it may be assumed that Escalante would not be able to bid 
for the best; but the teachers have satisfied the minimum 
qualifications as to scholastic preparation. This means that 
the teaching staff may be considered at least moderately ef- 
ficient. When compared with the schools of some other rural 
sections such as those described by Zimmerman and Taylor?” 
for North Carolina, this rural school rates high. 

The chief short-comings of the school system so far as 
an objective measurement is concerned are: 

(a) The seven months’ term.Since the average for the 
State is nearly nine months, this places the children of 
Escalante at a disadvantage. 


(b) Inadequate school buildings. While buildings are not 
as important to schools as some might be inclined to think 
nevertheless, the efficiency is increased when the physic- 
al equipment is adequate. The village is in need of a building 
for their junior high school, especially. 


17. Zimmerman and Taylor, Bul. 245, N. C. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rural Organization, p. 7-11. 
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It may be said then, that the school system of Escalante, 
while exhibiting certain weaknesses, approximates in its 
essentials the adequacy of schools in large centers. In other 
words, Escalante, in its remoteness, and with its limited 
population, has been able to establish an institution of educa- 
tion which approximates its needs, so far as elementary edu- 
cation is concerned, almost as fully as the schools of town 
and city approximate their needs. It does not have the fine 
buildings ,nor the expensive instructors; but it has all the 
gradations, and uses the same texts as do these larger towns 
and cities. 


That it has been able to do so much in the way of educa- 
tion with the handicaps under which it is laboring, is due to the 
fact, as in the case of its other institutions, that its population 
is geographically integrated. But it is also due to the im- 
mediate fact that the schools are consolidated and a benificient 
state law requires that $25.00 be appropriated to each dis- 
trict annually from state funds, for each child of school age 
,an the ‘district, 


The Political Unit. Physical integration has also made 
possible the creation of a political unit, which is immediately 
accessible to the needs of the population. One cannot but 
feel the importance of this after reading the discussion on 
present rural municipalities by Dr. C. J. Galpin in his very 
illuminating book, “Rural Social Problems.” He deprecates 
the fact that the farmer in the United States has no “effective 
local municipalites . . . but is shut out of the democratic 
municipal village and city and left stranded in the open coun- 
try by himself, without any community apparatus.” 


How well the village of Escalante has used its social 
equipment in this regard is again a question upon which there 
is not the data nor the standards of measurement adequately 
to answer. The municipality has achieved something, how- 
ever. It has bonded itself for $12,000.00 and installed an electric 
light plant. While some will not agree that this is a pro- 
gressive action, and will bemoan the incurred indebtedness; 
to the objective onlooker, it is an example of what a thousand 
people may do when acting as a unit. Our datajin this study 
show that over half of the homes reporting, or 79 in number, 
have the benefit of electricity, whereas, had the money been 
invested by private individuals for private lighting plants, it 
would have served no more than ten or twelve homes. 


The municipality places within the reach of this small 
village other benefits of modern civilization, such as sewerage 
disposal, waterworks, etc., not to mention the social increments 
by way of keeping alive an interest in democratic government 
if it wills to take advantage of them. 


18. Galpin, C. J., Rural Social Problems, p. 213. 
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Without going further into the institutional life of the ” 
village of Escalante, the conslusion may be drawn that, relat- 
ively speaking, and considering its isolation, it is well equipped 
with the social tools with which civilization enhances human 
life. It has been pointed out that these institutions are in- 
large measure due to the favorable geographical integration 
of the population. It should be borne in mind that the forms 
of these institutions; that is, the Mormon church organization, 
the consolidated school, the political unit, have not been con- 
structed out of the lives of the people of this village; but 
that they are in a manner of speaking, super-impositions. The 
villagers laid out their village after a pattern, organized their 
ecclesiastical wards after a pattern, built their schools after 
@ pattern. They have accepted it all. To this extent it is 
artificial. Whether or not it renders the maximum degree of 
satisfaction, and results in the greatest social efficiency, per- 
haps only the winnowing processes of time will determine. 

2. Some Pathological Elements in the Standard of Living. 
At the outset, it must be said that the survey of Escalante 
was not primarily a standard of living survey. It does not 
reveal, for example, the distribution of the incomes of the 
families, nor does it show what the incomes are. The facts 
upon which these statements are based, are by-products of 
the general questionaire. 


While this section aims to point out certain adverse con- 
ditions, it should be said that the people as a whole, are com- 
fortably provided with food needs. It has been shown in 
Part III that each family has a garden and scome fruit trees, 
together with an average of 3.2 hogs, 26 poultry, and several 
milk cows. 

But while looking out for the nutritional necessities, ee 
sufficient attention has been given to the question of shelter. 


Table IX reveals the unwelcome fact that over half of the 
families live in homes which contain four rooms or less and 
that these families are on the average, larger than those living 
in larger homes. Why is it that 34 families live in 2-room 
houses; 32 in 3-room houses? And how do families of 8 and 
9 people manage to live in 2-room houses? It seems quite 
incredible, but if the data submitted on the questionaires be 
correct, these are the facts. 


Here is a village of people situated within 15 miles of 
timber, where the soil lends itself to making brick, and where 
there is plenty of land. Why these small houses? 


While it cannot be said to be due entirely to the economic 
factor, there is no doubt that this factor has had its influence. 
Most of the houses now standing’ were constructed by pioneer 
families, whose resources, and the urgency of providing im- 
mediate shelter, did not permit of extensive planning and con- 
struction. Then, too, the impetus of the original pattern of 
houses has perhaps had much to do with fastening on the 
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community the small average size. This has brought about 
a sort of group complex which decrees that people build small 
houses. Whatever are the influences which have pre-determ- 
ined this condition, it seems that their spell should somehow 
be broken. The necessities of pioneer days are no longer 
exerting any influence. There is now ample leisure and re- 
sources with which to improve the shelter of this village. 

The comparison between Escalante and other rural sec- 
tions of the United States, as shown in Table X, is decidedly 
unfavorable to the former. 

The implications here are of paramount importance to this 
village. It is obvious that children cannot be reared properly 
under such circumstances. This condition is as bad as many 
urban tenement conditions. The way out would seem to be 
in the direction of breaking down this small-house complex. 
The leaders of the village, as well as the leaders of the church 
outside, might emphasize the need of improvement in this 
particular. | 

There is a dearth of reading matter coming into these 
rural homes, according to the information in the schedules. 
It appears that far too many people depend entirely upon 
the religious magazines to gain information of the outside 
world. This is no reflection upon the religious magazines as 
such. They do not pretend to carry adequate treatment of 
current events. | 

The number of homes reporting home conveniences is 
very low. Reference to Table XI shows that very few of 
the homes are provided with power washing machines, electric 
irons, bath tubs, kitchen sinks, etc. It is true that for many 
homes these conveniences are not within the purchasing 
power; but that in a community of this size there are many © 
homes which could afford them, if they had the desire to secure 


them, there can be no doubt. Comparison with Clay County, — 


Iowa, an open country section, places Escalante at a decided 
disadvantage. How to accomplish the conversion of farm men 
to the fact that farm women need equipment as well as they 
do is a problem, of course, with which specialists in home 
economics and others have wrestled extensively. 


About 50 per cent of the people derive their culinary 
water from an unsanitary source. Twenty-three families 
secure their water from the open ditch, and the balance from 
cisterns and wells, many of which are not as sanitary as they 
could be made to be. 

3. The Problem of Leisure Time. In the very nature of 
things, it is inevitable that there should be a vast accumulation 
of leisure time in Escalante. Being as it is, a range livestock 
community, and having a growing season of not more than 
four and a half months, it is plain that during the winter there 
is a great deal of inactivity. Observers report that it is not 
uncommon to find on winter days, a hundred men loafing on 
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main street. The cashier of: the bank made the statement 
that “this is a place where it is very easy to make a living.” 


Now this community cannot undertake to make over its 
livestock economy into a dairy economy. It has no industries 
where people might find employment during the winter. If 
a resident of the village would find regular labor, he must 
travel a great distance to the coal camps, the metal mines, 
or to manufacturing plants. 


How then can this vast surplus of human energy be 
turned to good account? That this is one of the most im- 
portant economic as well as social problems in the inter- 
mountain region, and to some extent throughout the farming 
areas of the United States, any student will admit. The 
laboring class, the manufacturing groups, the professional 
people, work the year around; but the farmer in most sections 
of the temperate zone, is engaged in production only three or 
four months in the year. Specialized farming, such as dairy- 
ing and livestock feeding, solve the problem for certain sec- 
tions of providing employment on the farm for the farmer 
in the winter. 


To the Escalante villager who has harvested his crops 
and transferred his cattle or sheep to the winter range, noth- 
ing remains during the long months, except chores, reading, 
loafing, and visiting. The enterprising one will repair the’ 
farm fences, yards, machinery, harness, sheds, etc., or haul 
manure out on the land and clear such areas as still 
remain in the virgin state. But it is common knowledge 
to anyone who has made observations among farmers that a 
great proportion are not so industriously engaged all winter. 
To them winter comes like a soothing night, and lulls them 
into pleasant indolence. 


The women alone, with the relatively large families, find 
steady employment through the winter, and they, no doubt, 
are often happy when the spring breaks, and masculine ac- 
tivity commences. 


Assuming that it would be desirable to capitalize this 
leisure time, the following proposals are advanced: 


(a) A good many of those who have spare time in the 
winter might well devote it to the enlargement of their homes. 
Even though such action may not seem economically pos- 
sible to them the fact remains that in a country so close to 
the naural resources of the earth, the plain application of 
labor will accomplish wonders. What man is there who could 
not, during the mild winter, make some “dobies”? Or, who is 
there who could not exchange labor with someone for lumber 
or other building material? There are numerous ways in 
which an ambitious man may better his conditions. 
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(b) Another suggestion is that an organization of these 
unemployed individuals be perfected through the town govern- 
ment, or a special committee appointed by the town mayor, 
and that they assess themselves to construct a water system 
for the village, after the manner in which the first canals were 
built. They could dig the cistern in one winter, and dig the 
trenches the next. Since labor is the big cost in most under- 
takings, this might make it possible for the community—the 
municipality—to raise sufficient money to purchase the 
cement for the cistern the first year, and buy the pipe as it 
is able. The practical economy involved in this would have 
to be worked out by the local authorities. The idea with 
which we are concerned here is that of the direction of this 
surplus human effort to the benefit of the community. That 
this is possible, has been demonstrated in the early history 
of practically every village in Utah. Each one has had to 
construct with the aid of meagre capital its irrigation canals, 
its flour mills, its schools and churches. The pioneers by 
their industry made possible the accumulation of leisure time 
today. It would seem that their descendants are not making 
the maximum use of their heritage. 


(c) The suggestion made above may sound a little sup- 
erficial to the individualistic member of present day society, 
. but it 1s submitted as a possibility. Aside from the purely 
economic employment of surplus time, the individual could 
attempt to improve himself. The leisure time surplus in 
Escalante is confined largely to the adult class, since the 
children are in school. To those who seek self-improvement, 
the church organizations offer a possibility. Furthermore there 
are three university extension divisions in the state which 
offer correspondence courses, and reading courses. The pos- 
sibilities along these lines are practically unlimited. 


4. The Significance of the High Fecundity of Families 
With Low Standards. The most serious aspect revealed by 
this survey, is the suggestion contained in Figure 8. that 
some of the families with the highest birth rate, have the 
lowest standards with respect to living conditions. This is at 
once the most delicate and most vital problem with which 
society has to deal. The less capable people generally are 
more prolific than the more capable. On this assumption, it 
is conceivable to think that at some future time, the less 
capable will outnumber the able ones. In Escalante, for ex- 
ample, the three families who rank the lowest in standard of 
life, rank highest in the number of children born. At the pre- 
sent rate of increase these three families could repopulate the 
town in two generations. If the children of these three family 
names involving 27 individual families—all married and re- 
produced at the same rate as the parents they would have 686 
children. This computation does not take into account any 
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deaths, but merely shows how rapid is the increase of highly 
fecund people. 


In Utah, as a rule, large families are by no means to be 
associated with inferiority. In fact, quite the contrary has 
been the case in the past. The church has encouraged all 
of its people, but especially its best stock, to rear large families. 
And in the case of Escalante, the correlation of poor stock 
with low standards of living may not be justified. The re- 
ciprocal action of large families and economic insufficiency 
may, in large measure, account for the existence of the situa- 
tion described. Further detailed study is necessary before 
certain conclusions can be drawn. It seems, however, that 
this village is destined to suffer decadence in this respect, as 
has rural life in most sections of the United States. 


The village of Escalante has practically reached the, 
maximum growth possible with it& présént’ land resources. 
This means that the increase in population ‘is’ ‘going to have 
to move out to other sections. The problem ‘that concerns 
the future of Escalante is: wi'l, the’ bright’ anc ‘ambitious, or 
the unambitious remain? »It.is generally as ésumed that those 
who possess initiative are the: ones, who leave, the country. 
This results in a process, it 1s argued, of co insténtiy skimming 
off the cream of the country population, “andl i8> the prime 
cause of rural decadence.1? What will be the effect on the 
population of Escalante? While there may not be any abrupt 
or pronounced change over a long period, the conclusion seems 
warranted that the influence of these elements in the popula- 
tion is bound to deter progress, and the probability is that it. 
will cause a certain decline in the virility of the community. 


PART VII. 


SUCTAL EUPICIENCY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
VILEAGE; 


The material which follows is based partly on data con- 
tained in preceding sections and partly upon the experience 
and observation of the writer. It is an effort to appraise the 
advantages and disadvantages of the village as a home for 
farmers. 


1. Economic Disadvantages. (a) Time and effort are 
wasted in going to and from the farms. In Part III-it was 
noted that the average distance of farms from homes in Esca- 
lante is 2.3 miles. A farmer hauling hay is on the road at 
least half of the time. The loss and waste here is obvious 


19. Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, p. 24. 
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without further exposition. Just how much it is, measured 
in dollars and cents, could be approximately determined for 
each crop by each farmer, if he were to keep a record of 
his trips to and from the field. Here is an interesting prob- 
lem for the farm management specialist. 


(b) Actual loss to property results from the separation 
of farmer from farm. In the Utah village loss occurs to the 
farmer when irrigation water breaks loose; and when stray 
animals break into a field and destroy his crops. 


2. Economic Advantages. (a) The village facilitates 
cooperation for economic ends. The cooperative purchase of 
spray pumps, threshers, binders, and other equipment has 
been experienced by nearly every villager at some time 
in his life. The exchange of labor has been a very common 
phenomenon in the Utah: village. 


3. Social Disadvantages. ‘(a) The village life gives rise 
to social friction, ‘Vaat: people | are usually able to get along 
better if they do not get toe well ‘acquainted, is quite general- 
ly recognized to be true: “be, close ‘contact of villagers gives 
rise to pettiness and. gossiping, which often degenerate into 
personal antagonisms. The quarrels over irrigation water 
are the most common expression of this difficulty in irrigated 
regions, although with the development of better management 
of irrigation systems, the problem is rapidly disappearing. 
Whole communities in the past have been rent, as by a feud, 
over seemingly trivial circumstances connected with water. 
One farmer criticizes his neighbor for being too anxious to 
divert the water, and the fight is on. 


Then, too, where livestock is kept in the villages, as is 
the rule, there is always more or less trespassing. The neigh- 


-bor’s cow breaks through the fence and destroys a garden, 


and feelings run at a high pitch. “Bad fences make bad neigh- 
bors,” has a potent meaning here. In a sense these experi- 
ences are a sort of social discipline. It might be truthfully 
said that in the majority of cases of such friction, nothing seri- 
ous results, but there are “sore spots” in every community 
with origins back in some trivial incidents, and now and then 
they become over sensitive. 


Out of the experiences of village life, there arise cliques 
and “crowds.” If one family hob-nobs over much with an- 
other, the neighbors remark with some degree of sarcasm, 
that “the Brown tribe is certanly getting thick with the 
Olsens.” This is more or less common, of course, to all rural 
folk, but the village has a tendency to emphasize it, because 
everybody knows something of the business of everybody 
else 
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(b) To a certain extent the compactness of village life 
makes the people more susceptible to exploitation. This point i 
would naturally follow from the point made above that it } 
facilitates cooperation. The stallion ring, the promoted i 
creamery, and various stock sales, into which so many people 
of Utah villages have been inveigled, constitute cases in point. 


(c) Village life aggravates the problem of sanitation be- 
cause of the prevalence of livestock. There are usually as 
many farmyards within the village area as there are homes. 
It makes for susceptibility to epidemics of disease, and we 
should expect to find in the rural areas of the state a higher 
death rate than is common to urban areas. This is apparently 
the case in Escalante. 


4. Social Advantages. (a) The village makes possible 
even for comparatively small populations, the acquisition of 
institutions and their greater centralization. ‘They are able to 
secure a degree of specialization in services which would 
hardly be feasible under the open country type of community. 
The buying power is more highly concentrated in the com- 
munity, since distance is minimized, and for the same reason 
—distance and roads—they are able to concentrate their 
social energies, particularly in the direction of schools, 
churches, sociability, and social welfare. 


(b) Geographical integration gives the farm home readier | 
and cheaper access to professional services. The physician for | 
example, does not have to travel great distances over 
difficult country roads in order to reach his patients. The 
patient need not be subjected to unnecessary hours of waiting 
for.the physician to reach him. Furthermore, the physician 
can render the service at lower cost. 


(c) The village economy places within the reach of the 
farmer the benefits of political institutions. This point might 
have been properly included in (a), but it is such an out- “vi 
standing advantage possessed by the village, that it is set off 
by itself. It has been more fully discussed in Part VI. 


s (d) It facilitates charity and relief work. Cases of want 


are more readily recognized, and can be treated at less cost. 


(e) It stimulates cooperation. In an immediately ap- 
plicable sense, it makes for progress in farm organization, co- 
operative enterprises, and the general promotion of the idea 
of mutual help. The stockman who goes no the mountain 
in the summer time to look after his own stock, keeps an “eye 
out” for the conditon of the stock of others as well. In the 
autumn when the stock is to be driven off the range, each one 
drives all the cattle which he sees, not limiting his efforts to 
his own, knowing that while he is helping someone else, some- 
one else is ene: 
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(f) Village life promotes socialization. This is perhaps 
its greatest contribution, and is tied up with all of the other 
factors that have been discussed above. Very often the farm- 
yards adjoin so that farmers see each other and converse 
while they do chores. They meet each other going to and 
from the fields. They pass each other on the village streets. 
In numerous ways the village forces people into “face to face 
association.” During the noon hour the farmers and house- 
wives hear the glorious tumult of the children let loose from 
school. Many of the homes in the evening can hear the music © 
of the orchestra at the dance. The activities of the com- 


munity as a whole are so near to,each one, that he cannot 
escape some consciousness of their existence. This gives rise 
to a community consciousness. It is illustrated by a conversa- 
tion which the writer had with one of the villagers in Esca- 
lante. He was unloading wood, which he had during the day 
procured from the adjacent foothills. The writer remarked 
that he had met a young man from Escalante about a year 
previously, who was on his way to California to attend a 
dental college. Upon mention of the young man’s name, the 
villager, who was in nowise related by blood to him, took on 
a very serious mien. He then detailed a brief story of this 
young man’s unfortunate experience while in California which 
ended by his incarceration in the state penitentiary. The 
young man was the husband of one of the local girls, and was. 
himself a native of the village. In concluding the recitation 
of the incident, the villager remarked: “This is one of the 
hardest trials we have had to pass through.” By “we”, he 
meant the community, and his statement inferred that he con- 
sidered it a community concern because it was an infraction 
of a very strict group standard. 


_ The result of the constant emulsion of personalities, most 
sociologists will agree, when the racial types are capable of 
amalgamation, is the wearing off of sharp corners and the 
fitting of them all into a social whole, which is, in general, 
compatible, and productive of a higher degree of social ef- 
ficiency. 


\There are few unassimilated immigrants in the rural 
villages of Utah, although in many cases they have come to- 


gether from many different parts of the earth.» 


_ It is true that different villages exhibit a certain skew- — 
ness in favor of the predominating type of immigrant, such 
as is found in Ephraim, Utah, where the Danish immigrant is 
ascendent but they all speak one language, and support com- 
mon institutions. The church services are conducted in the 
English tongue, broken though it may be, and no one seems 
to be conscious of his particular nationality. 
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